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WASHINGTON SITUATION 
ENCOURAGING. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, Jan. 23. 
—Acting in co-operation with the 
governor the Washington legislature, 
after caring for routine matters, has 
adjourned and will be called in spe- 
cial session in November. Meantime 
a survey of the economic needs of the 
state will be made. The 
credit union bill, filed 
early in the regular ses- 
sion, by Senator Met- 
ealf, has met with 
quite general approval. 

The matter was dis- 
cussed by Mr. A. S&S. 
Goss before the Wash- 
ington State Chamber 
of Commerce and a 
Committee appointed 
by the State Chamber, 
consisting of Mr. C, E. 
Gaches, Mr. J. C. Hub- 
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Bill Pending in California Legislature 





Lincoln’s 


SACRAMEN 
Jan, 


NTO, CAL, 
14.__Senators J. 
Hollister 
Sample have 
filed with the California 
Legislature now in ses- 


James and 


Edward 


Interpretations 


“They (who joined 
in the Declaration of 
Independence) created 
a beacon to guide . 
the countless myriads 
who should inhabit the 
earth in other ages. 
Wise statesmen as they 
were, they knew the 


sion a bill to authorize 
the organization of 
credit unions in that 
State. The bill is sim- 
ilar in form to 
credit union 

now 


the 
laws 
operating in 
eighteen states. It is 
Senate No. 93, and 


bell and Mr. J. A. Scol- 


tendency of prosperity 


lard, is making an ex- 
amination of the whole 
credit union matter. 
The committee ap- 
proves of this legisla- 
tion in a general way 
and a meeting is being 
arranged which will 
include members of 
the State Chamber, of 
the Executive Council 
of the State Bankers’ 
Association and of the 
Washington Credit 
Union Committee, to 
be held sometime in 
the early spring and to 
be attended by the Sec- 
retary of the Bureau. 


At this meeting the final details of 
the Washington bill will be arranged. 


MONTANA BILL OFFERED. 

BUTTE, MONTANA, Jan. 30.—Mr. 
A. N. Brooks, long interested in the 
enactment of credit union legislation 
in Montana, reports that Representa- 
tive John J. Caplis has offered a credit 
union bill and that Rep. A. S. Ains- 
worth is co-operating with him. 


established 
that when, in some distant future, some man, 
some faction, some interest should set up the 
doctrine that none but rich men, or none but 
white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white 
men, were entitled to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness—their posterity might look 
up again to the Declaration of Independence 
and take courage to renew the battle.” 
government is “a government whose leading 
object 
the condition of men 


an unfettered 
and a fair chance in 
the race of life.” 


these great self-evident 


is to elevate 


to afford all 
start 


MANVILLE CREDIT UNION 
ORGANIZED. 


PAWTUCKET, R. IL., Jan. 23.—The | 
Pawtucket Times of January 23 tells | 
of the organization of the Manville 
Credit Union. Seventy initial mem- 
bers subscribed for shares totalling 
$1,065. Mr. J. L. Morissette, Treas. 
of the Credit Union at Central Falls, 
advised with the organizers. 


and so they 
truths 


Our 





printed in the Journal 
of the Senate, January 
14, is also an argument 
in its favor addressed 
to the Senate and the 
Assembly of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature and 
signed by Mr. Fred W. 
Kiesel, Mr. Simon J. 
Lubin, Mr. S. E. 
mons, and Mr. Peter J. 
Shields. The argument 
sets forth the purposes 
of the proposed 
with much interesting 
supporting data based 
on credit union experi- 
ence in other parts of 
the United States. The 
bill has been endorsed 
by many organizations 


Sim- 


law 


, and individuals throughout the state. 


When the bill was filed a long peti- 
tion signed by many of the leading 
| citizens of California was filed with 
it and read into the Senate Journal. 
In their petition the request is made 
that the people of California unite in 
support of the bill as a non-partisan 
matter. The matter has been consid- 


(Continued on page 2.) 
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INTERIOR—CREDIT UNION, CENTRAL FALLS, AND OFFICE STAFF. 


MEN-——Left to Right—E. L. Jodoin, Asst. 
and Gen. Mgr. 


to Treasurer; L. J. Morissette, Treas. 


GIRLS—Left to Right—-Miss A. Bessette, Rec’g Teller; E. Boucher, Stenographer; 
L. St. George, Paying Teller; D. Durand, Rec’g Teller. 





“LA BANQUE DU CURB.” 
A. M, 


“Oh, Mama, I don’t like ‘the hear’ 
of the train,” said a little five-year-old 
girl, putting her fingers to her ears 
as the heavy train screeched and 
puffed its way out of the Central Falls 
(R. I.) station, where the writer had 
just alighted on her way to visit La 
Credit Union of Central Falls, that re- 
markable community institution 
started nine years ago by Mr. Leger 
J. Morissette, disciple of Monsieur 
Desjardins, originator of the Rhode 
Island Credit Union Law, and founder 
and general manager and treasurer 
of The Credit Union of Central Falls. 

I confess I was somewhat amazed, 
when getting out of the cab in front 
of a handsome red-brick building I 
saw the words “Credit Union” on the 
door, for most credit unions are very 
modestly housed. Pushing open the 
doors I walked into a handsomely fur- 
nished room, with white marble wains- 
coting, bronze grille work, mahogany 
furniture, and all the other appurte- 


nances of a large commercial bank. | 


My questions were quickly and satis- 


factorily answered by Mr. Morissette. | 


“Yes,” he said, “we own our own build- 
ing.” 
noticing my intent gaze at the 
furnishings, “I see you are looking 
at our bronze and marble work. We 


got the whole thing, marble, grille, 


furniture, everything for $1500, Picked 


them up for that from one of the Bos- 


ton banks that failed after Ponzi’s| 


ventures in high finance.” 

I already felt that I was in a fairy 
tale, and when I was seated in the 
Director’s room (a regular one at that 


—long mahogany table, chairs, rug, | 


etec.,) I said, “Tell me how you did it.” 

“It was in 1912,” said Mr. Moris- 
sette, that I first became interested in 
M. Desjardins’ La Caisse Populaire, 
so I went up to Quebec to see M. 
Desjardins and to study his system of 
co-operative banking. When I came 


“Ah,” he smilingly went on, | 





| back I started with the interest and 
|help of Father Beland, our Curé, to en- 
|courage the school children to save, 
getting them to do so regularly each 
week. In 1915 when the Rhode Island 
| credit union law was enacted we had 
|}already $5000. on deposit. In those 
| days we had no office, and I did the 
work in my spare time in the even- 
ings those first two years. Of course 
we paid nobody anything, as we had 
nothing to pay out. When the law 
went through and we incorporated as 
a credit union I found my hard time 
getting a Board of Directors to serve 

they had not the confidence.” Mr, 
Morissette smiled tolerantly, and well 
he might. I thought of Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett’s remark as to the 
|}power in co-operative associa- 
tions of evoking character: “A co- 
operative association has a quality 
which should commend it—the power 
of evoking character; it brings to the 
front a new type of local leader, not 
| the best talker, but the man whose 
knowledge enables him to make some 
solid contribution to the welfare of 
the community.” 

“Well,” I asked, picking up again 
the thread of our conversation, “how 
did you manage to operate without 
directors?” 

“I got them at last, and that was 
thanks to the Curé. He stood with 
| me through all those hard beginnings, 
serving for years as a member of our 
Supervisory Committee. Why for 
years the people called our credit 
| union ‘La Banque du Curé,’ and 
indeed you will still hear it so called 
by some.” 

I thought of Desjardins, father of 
credit unions on this continent, and 
of his fifteen years of patient study 
of the European co-operatives before 
he at length ventured his own frail 
bark at Levis in Quebec, on December 
6, 1900, with total assets of $26., and 
with the founder ‘the object of asser- 
tions of the most offensive character,’ 








but with his few ‘devoted sympathiz- 
ers,’ and I thought how the true man 
finds courage to wait for the coming 
of “the confidence.” 


’ 


“And now,” said Mr. Morissette, “les 
me take you out and introduce you to 
my Assistant, Mr. Jodine, and the 
three young ladies who comprise our 
force. On Saturdays we have two 
other clerks to help in the afternoons, 
for you must know that that is our 
heaviest day. We are open on that 
day from nine in the morning to eight 
in the evening. On Thursday after- 
noon we are closed, but every other 
day we are open from 9 to 4, and on 
Monday and Wednesday evenings from 
6:30 to 8:00.” 

I looked at the records, visited the 
vault with its safety deposit boxes, 
and was not surprised to learn that 
last year they did a business of $1,- 
800,000. ; loaned $400,000. to members. 
That their total assets were $1,324,- 
448; gross earnings $72,000., out of 
which they paid $44,913. in interest 
and dividends to their members. Of 
their net profit of $11,000., 25% was 
put into Guaranty and Reserve and 
Surplus Funds, now totalling $39,000. 

Nine years and what an achieve- 
ment! 








CALIFORNIA CONSIDERS CREDIT 
UNIONS. 
(Continued from page 1.) 

ered by the California Development 
Club, the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco, Chambers of Commerce in 
San Francisco, Oakland and other 
cities, by labor organizations, the In- 
vestment Bankers of the State and 
numerous other organizations, 

The California effort originated 
with Leo H. Shapiro, Esq., 923 Balboa 
Bldg., San Francisco, who has been 
most energetically and enthusiastic- 
ally directing the campaign with such 
splendid results. For the readers of 
The BRIDGE who live in California 
may this be interpreted as a per- 
sonal appeal to co-operate with 
Mr. Shapiro by getting earnestly in 
line for Senate Bill No. 93. You all 
live in legislative districts and can 
help by calling to the attention of 
your own representatives in the legis- 
lature the importance of enacting 
this bill into law. The members of the 
National Advisory Council from Cali- 
fornia, who are co-operating, are Mr. 
W. D. Ellis, President of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Berke- 
ley, Mr. A. S. Vinzent of the Bank of 
California, Mr. Simon J. Lubin, of 
Sacramento, and Mr. Shapiro who is 
directing the campaign. Senators 
Hollister and Sample are entitled to 
the greatest credit for their initia- 
tive in the matter to secure for the 
people of California the benefits of 
credit union legislation. 
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NEWS FROM | 
THE PIONEERS 





Miss Frances P. HABERN 
Massachusetts Editor 


Interest will surely be manifested 
in a Committee on Papers and Dis- 
cussions which was appointed by tie 
Chair at the December meeting of} 
the Directors. It is the intention of 


this Committee to draft papers on| 


items of interest to credit unionists. 


The Committee appointed is as 


follows: Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, 


President of the Traders Credit} 


Union, Boston; Mr. John S. Learoyd, | sion to Examine and Revise the Laws 
Treasurer of the Hygrade Credit | 


Union, Salem; and Mr. Frank R. 


Sawyer, Treasurer of the Mansfield | 


Credit Union, Mansfield. 


NEWS FROM A REAL PIONEER, 
Those of our readers who can 
class themselves among the real} 
“Pioneers” of the Credit Union) 
movement will be pleased to know}! 


that the writer had a very nice let-| 


ter recently from Mr. William J. 
Stanton, who is now living at Miami| 
Beach, Florida. 

Mr. Stanton will be remembered | 


URGENT AND IMPORTANT! 
SPECIAL DELEGATES’ 
MEETING! 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
FEBRUARY 18, 
PERKINS HALL 
264 Boylston St., Boston 
Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union Building 
* * * 


Meeting Starts Promptly at 7:30 


THE BUSINESS! 
THE REPORT OF THE 
REVISION COMMISSION. 

ENOUGH SAID! 
YOUR CREDIT UNION IS 
VITALLY AFFECTED! 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 
The regular monthly meeting of 


| the Directors of the Credit Union 
| League, which was held on February 


4th, was unusually interesting. Mr. 
Edward A. Filene was a guest of the 
Directors and sat in to hear the dis- 


lecussion of the proposed changes in 


| the credit union law which were pre- 
sented by Mr. Roy F. Bergengren of 
the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau and Mr. Charles F. Donahoe, 
President of the Telephone Workers’ 
Credit Union in Boston, both of 
whom are members of the Commis- 


Pertaining to Credit Unions. 

Mr. Filene was a most interested 
listener, and when called upon by 
our President, Mr. Harvey, for a few 


|} words, responded with his usual fit- 
‘ting remarks. Mr. Filene is in- 
|tensely interested in the Credit 


| Union movement—perhaps more so 


| than any one man in the country— 


jand is always much concerned with 
any matters pertaining to the devel- 
|opment of the movement. 

Mr. Felix Vorenberg, who is also 


|very much interested in the Credit 


| Union movement, was invited to at- 
| tend the meeting, but owing to other 


by many as a most conscientious|engagements was prevented from 
worker for the cause—and he ex-| doing so. 


presses himself as still very much 


Full details of the proposed 


interested and wishes at times that | changes in the law will be considered 
he was back, as he says, “on the old | at the Special Delegates’ Meeting on 


stamping ground.” 


the 18th. 












































VERIFICATION OF PASS BOOKS! 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that you 
are to submit to the office of the 
Bank Commissioner before March 
first your proposed plan for verifica- 
tion of pass books. The plan for 
verification must be accepted by that 
office before you can proceed with 
the actual verification. 

Verification slips—for sending 
books through the mail—can be pro- 
cured from the Credit Union League 
at a small cost. 





We extend a hearty welcome to 
our newest member in the Credit 
Union League—The Holyoke Credit 
Union, 





The Question and Answer Column 
doesn’t seem to be overworked. 
Where are your questions? 

Here are two good ones: 
solicited. 


Answers 


1. If a member subscribes for 
ten shares at $5.00 a share 
and agrees to pay $5.00 a 
week, is the weekly payment 
a& payment outright for a 
share or is it a partial pay- 
ment on his ten shares? 


2. If an officer of a credit union 
is re-elected for the same po- 
sition—does he swear to a 
new oath—or does his old 
oath which is on file hold 
good? 


It is earnestly hoped that ques- 
tions will be sent to Miss Habern so 
that they may appear in this column. 





The Holyoke Credit Union (Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts) reports assets 
of $343,910.36 and a total business 
in 1924 of $249,379.65. It in- 
creased last year in shares, $11,- 
819.96; in deposits, $26,303.36; and 
in loans, $51,406. Mr. Pierre Bon- 
voulior, Treasurer of the Credit 
Union, has also been for several 
years City Treasurer of Holyoke. 





INTERESTING FIGURES 


Development of Twelve Typical Massachusetts Credit Unions 


for Five Years—1920-1924, Inclusive 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

Mem- Re- Mem- Re- Mem- Re- Mem- Re- Mem- Re- 
bers sources bers sources bers SooeeT = — Sas. Fy 

23,097 511 $39,821 581 t Bi 5,2 
Basten Mi Haine WS G aypagees- sO “Servs oa 31.769 684 50,287 875 75.409 1.084 101,649 
Cit pe ad, Employees........ 942 80,892 958 55,877 1,064 51,561 1,296 68,583 1,518 87,062 
D. eG (benstee We Gcj0: 447 17,385 644 20,676 783 38.351 896 44.534 1.005 61,505 
Gileo (oudeint Co.) 189 11,275 225 21,820 263 37,054 594 87,339 782 44.956 
Brockton ee. an 205,750 564 219,490 677 245,350 807 302,074 734 343.910 
ee ee 626,816 1,820 661,602 1,859 742,469 1,957 854,155 2,028 956,944 
Telephone Workers, Boston....... 3,323 186,989 5,074 314,058 5,634 406,664 5,200 546,887 6,363 736.820 
Whitson (D. Whiting & Sons).. 131 16,838 111 19,637 103 19,190 102 18,997 108 553 
Worcester Central eg apaeAnaeaee cae 24,444 397 29,168 345 81,272 857 36,478 422 45, a4 
Neponset (Bird & Son).......- 840 16,180 352 18,317 494 80,864 592 39,073 727 49,110 

*Hamilton (Hamilton Woolen Oo.) .... 0 -+eees 262 4,309 244 9,132 317 21.370 266 4, 


é ‘*Not organized until 1921. 
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‘‘GOSH—HOW I HATE IT.”’ 

In February it is difficult not to yield to the temp- 
tation to comment editorially on the interesting co- 
incidence—that the shortest month in the ‘year 
gave us our two greatest men. One of them, holding 
to a theory of representative government, risked 
his life and all his possessions to make his theory | 
good in practice; the other reaching a conclusion | 
that, in theory, a nation could not be half slave 





and half free, died a martyr to that theory,| 
after he had accomplished its substantiation in| 
fact. The finite mind seems quite capable of ac- 


cepting theories which are distinctly spiritual in 
sense as distinguished from material; but we pro- 
gress only at a snail’s pace to the capacity to trans- 
late good theory into good practice, except as the | 
effort, very fortunately, is accelerated occasionally | 
bv the life of a great man. No problem, for exam 
ple, so bothers the world as the problem of war. 1| 
read of a man recently who, on the verge of a snree, | 
exclaimed: ‘‘I’m going to get drunk—and Gosh, 
how I hate it!’’ We are being flooded with maga- | 
zine articles and books which, with a note of inevi- | 
table tragedy, gloomily forecast another and more | 
terrible war. Yet there are enough of us who gliblv | 
subseribe to a theology based on the brotherhood of | 
man and the fatherhood of God—so that, if we ever | 
should take our theology literally and seriously, | 
there would be no more war. 
The whole co-operative movement is based on the | 
practicability of a real brotherhood of man. TIT} 
doubt that men imbued with the co-operative spirit, 
if left to their own inclinations, would bayonet each 
other’s entrails or poison each other’s babies. 





SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT! 
. the modern business system must be awake 
to what is going on in the world and prove its capac- 


ce 


‘“‘THE MAGNITUDE OF THE POTEN- 
TIALITIES.’”’ 

A correspondent writes that he is amazed at ‘‘the 
magnitude of the potentialities’’ of the credit union. 
Big words—brother—but true! For the credit 
union is geared to universal service; it can create 
millions of new savers and for millions of folks it 
ean create credit for use in time of need; in sub- 
jects much in need of popular elucidation it can ed- 
ueate on broadest lines. The credit union is packed 
full of democracy and stability and character and 
patriotic purpose. William E. Knox, President of 
the American Bankers’ Association, once said that 
the way to cure an anarchist is to put a bond, in- 
stead of a bomb in his hands. The security of 
our institutions lies in the average contentment of 
the people and that depends on the assurance that 
Ameriea stands for Opportunity and a Square Deal! 
The credit union is a door-opener to Opportunity 
and, by helping the member to develop effectively 
his capacity for self-help, helps him to appreciate 
our democracy by participating actively in its ben- 
efits. 











PLEASE NOTE! ! 


If you live in Connecticut, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, 
Michigan, Montana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Utah, California, or Washington and 
you are interested in the credit union THERE 
IS SOMETHING YOU CAN DO, FOR THERE 
IS CREDIT UNION LEGISLATION PEND- 
ING IN YOUR STATE THAT NEEDS YOUR 
POSITIVE SUPPORT. Whether you live in 
a big city or in the exact middle of the biggest 
prairie—you are represented in the legislature. 
You can help out. The credit union develop- 
ment is absolutely dependent for its progress 
on you! This is not a time to leave anything 
**to George’’; it’s a time to be stirring our 
stumps—individually and collectively— to put 
the credit union bill across. 

Write to Arthur N. Fernald, 5 Park Square, 
who will tell you how to co-operate. 


ity and its worthiness to serve as the instrument of | 


progress . there are two elements which make 
for revolution; a germ of discontent finding its 
origin in some social injustice ; the development of a 
destructive social unrest by the unprincipled dema- 
gogue who knows how to spread effectually the germ 
until it results in a deadly epidemic and the 
way to defeat it is to be everlastingly on the look- 
out for germs and to destroy these germs before 
any harm is done a wage worker who is the 
victim of a usurer is easily, and quite logically so, 
soured against an economic system which so oper- 
ates that usury is possible . . . a man or woman who 
has lost the savings of a lifetime by buying worth- 
less stock with it has a resulting distrust and dis- 
respect for all investment . . ignorance is no re- 





spector of right as distinguished from wrong, because 
ignorance is unable to distinguish clearly between 
the two I have no fear for the future of our 
country except as I fear ignorance and bad think- 
ing and bad voting and social injustice, all resulting 
from ignorance . . . just as there are healing prop- 
erties in the sunshine—so enlightenment resulting 
from education is the most effective medicine for the 
ills of our economic system.”’ 


Epwarp A. Frrene in the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Journal for January. 


NEPONSET CREDIT UNION. 


In a recent issue of the Neponset Review, published in 
the interests of the employes of Bird & Son Inc., Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts, is a picture of the new quarters of 
interesting 


the credit union. An tabulation of the 





work of this credit union in the February issue of the 
Review shows a steady increase in assets from October, 
1916, of $4,410.46 to October, 1924, $49,110.42. Sixty-one 
new members were added in January. We are much in- 
debted to Treasurer A. W. Smith for use of the cut and 
for the material. 
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reader a companion for the journey|statement of what the big credit 
Under the Umbrella 





































Miss Angela Melville, Field Secre- 
tary of the Bureau, is doing organi- 
zation work in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, her itinerary including Indi- 
anapolis, Fort Wayne, Marion and 
Gary, Indiana, and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


The Manchester (New Hampshire) 
Union of January 13 has an interest- 
ing credit union article written by 
Mr. George T. Hughes. 


From the Local Service Council of 
the Tacoma (Washington) Post 
Office comes the following interesting 
report: ‘Our credit union was or- 
ganized October 31st, 1924. We 
now have 97. members; amount paid 
in on shares, $810; amount of loans 
made thus far, $654.50. The credit 
union has filled a long felt need 
among the employees of this office.” 


A wire from New Orleans for in- 
formative material indicates that Mr. 
J. W. Stimson is organizing the sec- 
ond credit union in Louisiana. It 
will be known as the Labor Credit 
Union. 


The Telephone Workers’ Credit 
Union of New Hampshire held its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Carpen- 
ter, Manchester, on January 234d. 
The credit union has a present mem- 
bership of five hundred and ten. 
Henry B. McKeon is President and 
Thomas A. McKay Treasurer. 


The Boston Postal Employees’ 
Credit Union passed the 900 mark in 
membership January 8th and 
reached $42,000. in assets, a jump in 
two months of over $21,000. 


We recommend in highest terms to 
anyone interested in rural co-opera- 
tion an exceptionally interesting and 
useful book by Professor E. C. Bran- 
son of the University of North Caro- 
lina, entitled “Farm Life Abroad.” 
This book loses nothing of its great 
technical value by being written in 
a most interesting and entertaining 
style. Dr. Branson makes his 


and then makes the journey delight- 
ful by his companionship. 


cently took a five days’ trip covering 
Chicago, 
(Missouri), Indianapolis and Colum- 
bus (Ohio), in connection with legis- 
lation pending in those states. 


“Credit Union—Crusader Against} 
Usury.” This article has to do pri- 
marily with the place of the credit 
union in the banking system. In 


the February issue of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Magazine is an article en- 
titled 
Union?” 
with 
union organized among the employ- 
ees of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
The February 
will also carry a credit union article. 





The Secretary of the Bureau re- 


St. Louis, Jefferson City 


There is an interesting credit 


union article in the current issue of 
the 
Journal 


Association 
Filene, entitled 


American Bankers’ 
by Mr. 


“What About the Credit 
This article is concerned 


the experience of the credit 


issue of The Survey 





Reprints of all these articles may be 


had free on application to the Bu- 
reau. 


Address Mr. Arthur N. Fer- 


nald at 5 Park Square, Boston. 





The Bridge Tender 


my pee. Loge, * 








I met him next—-emerging from the 
movies, and his wife was along. It 
was Sunday evening and, as he said 
to me half apologetically after greet- 
ings had been exchanged: ‘What 
with this and with that—with the 
restaurant movin’ into larger quar- 
ters and busy all day—we has to 
take our movies when we can get 
‘em, and that’s Sunday night mostly; 
but it was a good moral film and 
virtue come out on top and the divil 
got his; and the organ sounded 
enough like church music so that 
when I shut my eyes I thought I was | 
in church for fair—but I didn’t shut} 
‘em much, for it was a divil of a 
close rub for the fair heroine, and 
once or twice I thought she was done | 
for! Ain’t got a bit of news for| 


€ 


made no loans and 





ye "bout the credit union, but over 
to th’ Hall they give me a printed 





union of the employees of the great 
City of New York done last year. 
Here—take it 
ponder. 
out and see us—if ye can ever catch 
us 
When I got home I examined what 
he had handed me—an 
ment of the Municipal Credit Union 
of the City of New York.” 
almost like a fairy story. 


it and 


Come 


home—read 
Here comes me car. 
home!” And he 


was gone. 


“Announce- 
It reads 


In 1916 
—nine years go—this credit union 


of the great city had nineteen mem- 
bers and assets of $570. 
has nearly nine thousand 


Today it 
members 


and the $570 has increased and mul- 
tiplied until it has reached 
of 
thousand dollars. 


a total 
and thirty-eight 
Think of it—al- 
most a million dollars! In 1916 it 
in 1924 loans 
outstanding totaled 5,233 and the 
amount loaned totaled over eight 
hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. The total business done in 
1924 approximated a million and a 
half dollars and the credit union, in 
addition to its loans has investments 
—United States and New York City 
Bonds—totalling nearly a hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. Nine 
years ago—nineteen members and 
assets of $570! 

No wonder that the Bridge Tender 
was proud of it! 


eight hundred 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE 
N. C. LAW. 

Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 12.—Mr. A, 
V. Anderson of the Division of Mar- 
kets of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has drafted a 
bill to authorize the organization of 
Central Associations of credit unions 
in the State. The proposed change 
provides for the organization of cen- 
tral associations composed of at least 
seven constituent credit union mem- 
bers. It is further provided that 
membership is limited to credit 
unions and that any credit union 
may become a member by subscrib- 
ing to any number of shares and 
paying for the same in whole or in 
part to an amount not in excess of 
25% of their share capital and 
reserve fund. Deposits may be ac- 
cepted from any source. It is not 
permitted to charge more than three- 
fourths of one per cent for discount- 
ing paper and the central association 


|}is permitted to borrow to an amount 


not in excess of ten times the 
amount of its capital and reserve 
fund. 


This is a most interesting experi- 
ment and will be watched with great 
interest by those interested in the 
credit union development in the 
United States. 
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PRACTICE—NOT, THEORY 


By Arthur N. Fernald 
LEGISLATIVE DATA. 
BRIDGE 
“Legislative 


This 


called the 


month’s 


Issue.” On 


page 3, there is a statistical table of | 


the developing of twelve Massachu- 


setts credit unions over a period of | 


years; at the bottom of this page you 
will find figures indicating the Mas- 
sachusetts development 
(when the law became operative) ; 
and page 8 is devoted to arguments 
in support of credit union legisla- 
National 


reau is co-operating with local com- 


tion. The Extension Bu- 


mittees and individuals in fourteen 
states where definite efforts are now 
being made to secure the enactment 
For details of 
the situation in a particular state, 
write the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension 


of credit union laws. 


Bureau at 5 Park Square, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


EXPERIENCE AT UNITED ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT COMPANY OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

There has come to our attention a 


paper in questionnaire form and 


filled out by the Treasurer of the | 


United Electric Light Company Em- 
ployees Credit Union at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. This credit union has 
been operating for something over a 
year and has a membership now of 
140 and $12,152. The 
questionnaire contains some interest- 
ing material, and is 


assets of 


quoted be- 
low for whatever value it may have 
to similar groups considering credit 
union organization. It reads: 

1. Have you detached groups, from 
the main body, to serve? If so, how 
do you make collections for your 
credit union? 

A clerk in the works office of each 
department is authorized to 
collections, which are turned over to 
the Treasurer the following day. 


2. Have you a regular day or hour 





No. Credit 


might be | 


make | 


STATISTICAL DEVELOPMEN 
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union is open for 
payments on shares or deposits, or do 
| vou deduct on agreement from pay 
| checks? 


| when the credit 
| 


Most of the payments are made on 
the weekly pay day as soon as the 
{employees collect their wages. Pay- 


time. 

| §$. What per cent of your employee 
|group has taken advantage of the 
credit union? 

Approximately fifty per cent. 

5}. Did you have a usury problem 
| before organizing the credit union? 
| And do you feel it has been met, at 
| least in part, by the organization of 
the credit union? 

Undoubtedly. 

5. Do you find that you are devel- 
oping systematic savers out of some 
| of your group? 

There is no question whatever that 


since 1910} 


savers. Many employees have from 
one to five hundred dollars to their 
| eredit, who previously never saved a 
| cent. 

| 6. What is the general feeling 
| among the group towards the credit 
| union? 





All seem to be very enthusiastic. 

| 7%. Have you trouble in loaning 
|} your money to members? I mean, 
| are there adequate requests for “pro- 
| vident” loans to keep your money in 
\large part circulating among the 
| group, so that you can pay dividends? 
| What are some of the typical loan 
| requests among your members? 

| Up to recently we have had no 
| trouble in placing our money. Our 
|funds are now accumulating rather 
| more rapidly than demands are being 
|received. Some of the typical re- 
| quests for loans in the past were for 
| making payments on new homes, for 
| buying stock in the Company, paying 
| hospital bills, tax bills, coal bills. 

8. Have you ever had to refuse a 
|loan? If so, would you say it has 
| made a disgruntled employee? 

| We have refused several loans. So 





| best of the officers’ ability. 
the Credit Union develops systematic | 


far as we know, it has not caused 
the employee to feel that he is being 
imposed upon, as we try to explain 
to him that he is borrowing his fel- 
low employee’s money, and we must 
take every precaution to protect his 


| fellow employee from loss, and as we 
ments are not limited, however, to | 
| this day, and will be received at any | 


show him that we would take exactly 
the same care of his money, he 
seems to feel that he is being treated 
justly. 

9. An expression of your feeling 
as to the value of a credit union in a 
group such as yours would be very 
valuable. 

There is no doubt but what a Cred- 
it Union is valuable. We find it 
brings the employees closer together, 
and teaches them how to save their 
money, and there is just enough 
trouble provided in making a loan to 
make them appreciate the fact that 
their money is being cared for to the 
We note 
that in many cases previous to the 
establishment of the Credit Union, 
some of the men were buying cloth- 








ing, furniture, and so on from the 
installment houses, and as you know 
this means that they pay from 30% 
to 50% more than if they were to 
pay cash. We also note that there 
are now no requests for advance pay- 
ments on wages. 

10. Does your credit union pay the 
expenses of any of its work? 

For the first year the Credit Union 
paid no expenses. All expenses of 
organization, books, ete., were borne 
by the Company. We have just en- 
tered on our second year, and do not 
anticipate any expenses other than 
stationery, and this will be borne by 
the Credit Union, All the officers give 
their time free. 

11. How much of the treasurer’s 
time do you find it takes to do this 
work, and is that work done in busi- 
ness hours? 

We would say approximately three 
hours a week, and possibly one-half 
day at the first part of the month to 
balance the books, get the balance 
sheet, etc. 





1910 TO 1924. 


T—MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNIONS, 


Number Total 

Date Unions Members Borrowers Loans Resources 

1910 1 105 64 $1,743.50 $2,448.50 
1911 17 1,623 348 19,035.53 26,983.11 
1912 26 2,862 752 68,332.54 94,080.41 
1913 34 4,529 1,560 146,597.41 184,608.66 
1914 50 6,149 2,109 224,360.34 279,358.23 
1915 47 7,846 2,887 362,430.36 431,599.48 
1916 53 11,418 3,623 652,385.78 816,443.08 
1917 56 14,821 4,585 993,344.98 1,247,585.00 
1918 59 17,636 5,897 1,555,087.87 1,977,778.00 
1919 60 22,987 7,872 2,295,831.85 2,791,165.00 
1920 65 29,494 9,621 3,232,409.93 3,995,459.00 
1921 82 32,226 12,180 3,003,765.00 4,047,172.76 
1922 86 37,797 14,687 3,832,709.93 5,021,265.04 
1923 90 44,969 17,002 4,766,496.78 6,297,241.48 


Some of the 1924 figures are available and indicate an increase in membership 


to 50,070; in loans to $5,706,000; and in assets to $7,460,808. 


Fesruary, 1925 
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TELEPHONE WORKERS’ 
UNION OF RHODE ISLAND. 
(Courtesy of Telephone Topics) 


CREDIT 


The Telephone Workers’ Credit 
Union of Rhode Island recently moved 
into new quarters at 234 Washington 
St., Providence. Telephone Topics 
(the very attractive house organ of 
the employes of the New England Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company) de- 
scribes the new location as being 
“central to the down town business 
section and much more convenient for 
the majority of the employes than the 
old location.” This credit union is 
making steady progress under the 
able management of President W. A. 
Hopkins and his efficient Board of 
Directors. 


PROGRESS AMONG POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES. 

Something of the rapid development 
of credit unions among postal employes 
is indicated by the news of the month. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, Jan. 21. 
—Assistant Postmaster Wise of the 
Seattle Post Office is co-operating 
with the Washington Credit Union 
Committee which Committee is spon- 
soring a bill to authorize the organi- 
zation of credit unions in Washington. 
He writes: “We have had several cases 
where the nefarious practices of the 
loan shark have had bad effects on 
our personnel,” 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, Jan. 28. 
—A special meeting of the Local Serv- 
ice Council was held this evening at 
eight o’clock in the Postmaster’s of- 
fice to consider the organization of a 
credit union. Miss Angela Melville is 
co-operating with the Indianapolis 
group as is Mr. Leo Kaminsky of the 
National Council. This credit union 
is now in process of organization. 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, Jan. 27.— 
The Fresno Postal Employes’ Credit 
Union, of which Mr. C. A. Fockstein is 
Clerk, reports that, thus far, one hun- 
dred of the employes of the office have 
joined the credit union out of a total 
of 134 eligible to join. 

PROVIDENCE, R. IL., Feb. 5.— 
A card received just before The 
BRIDGE goes to press, tells of the 
intention to organize a credit union 
at the Providence Post Office. 


-|Russia’s Credit Co-operatives Under the 


Bolshevik Regime 


By V. E. DILLon. 








Eprror’s Foreworp. Our readers will recall an article 
in the November issue of The BRIDGE having to do with 
the credit union experience in Russia prior to the Bolshe- 
vik revolution. We take great pleasure in publishing in 
this issue the first installment of a supplementary article 
by Mr. Dillon, which describes what happened in Russia 
under Bolshevik administration. This is really the second 
phase of co-operation in Russia. A third phase may possi- 
bly remain for later discussion if the material is obtain- 
able. Those who have read the recent very interesting 
articles by Isaac F. Marcosson in the Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “After Lenine—What?” will recall his refer- 
ence to the so-called ‘New Economic Era,’ instituted by 
Lenine before his death which was really the beginning of 
a strategic retreat from Bolshevism. The peasants of Rus- 
sia, with a taste for land owning that amounts almost 
to a passion, are essentially anti-Bolshevik, and Mr. Dillon, 
writing under date of January 21st, indicates that with 
the beginning of the ‘New Economic Era’ there has been 
some revival of the co-operatives although hampered 
by insufficient capital and severe governmental restric- 






tion. 


The story of Russia’s Credit Co-op- 
eratives under the Bolshevik Regime, 
is but a chapter out of that large 
volume of financial disasters which 
befell Russia, when a body of raw 
amateurs sought to improve their 
country’s status by destroying the 
very pillars on which its economic 
structure reposed. 

This story I propose to tell in the 
present article as clearly and briefly 
as possible, 

In the first half of the year 1914 or 
just before the war, Russia’s paper 
circulation was 1,700,000,000 rubles,* 
with a gold reserve of a nearly like 
amount, giving Russian paper cur- 
rency a firmness hardly equalled by 
the paper currency of any other na- 
tion in the world. 

The Great World War taxed Rus- 
sia’s financial resources most griev- 
ously and in March, 1917, when Im- 
perial Rule came to an end there were 
10,000,000,000 paper rubles in circu- 
lation. By the end of the same year 
this amount had doubled. 

Alarming as this condition of affairs 
was, yet the Russian State Bank had 
absolute control of the country’s cur- 
rency, all money-bills were numbered, 
the proportion of paper to gold was 
always known and any new paper is- 
sue was subject to special and strict 
legislation. But from the day that 
Bolshevism came into power (Oct. 
25th, Old Style) Russia’s financial fab- 
ric began to totter and in a few weeks 
had crashed to the ground in a cha- 
otic heap. 

All Banks had been nationalized, 
their funds seized and their opera- 





*The ruble in pre-war days was 
equal to 50 cents U. S. currency. 





tions perforce terminated. At one 
and the same time the workingman 
had been exalted and pampered. It 
was decided immediately to double, 
triple and even quadruple his wages. 
No sooner said than done! But then 
it was realized that there was not 
enough free money in all Russia 
wherewith to pay him, yet money 
had to be found at once and plenti- 
fully in order to keep him contented. 
There was only one way to do this and 
that was to print it as fast as the 
widely scattered 
could get it out. 
Such haste and helter-skelter meth- 
ods did not allow of any system or 
co-ordination of work in a Russia in 
charge of wild experimenters, and de- 
tached local governments. The result 
was that the country was flooded in 
an incredibly short period with a tide 


of new money-bills that bore no serial 
numbers, 


printing-presses 


It thus early became impossible to 
determine, even approximately, the 
proportion between paper and gold. 

As wages rose prices of food-prod- 
ucts soared to meet them. Peasants 
utterly ignorant of the laws of cause 
and effect, or of the significance of 
this deluge of paper-bills, gathered 
them avidly in great quantities in ex- 
change for their products, many of 
which they sold direct to buyers in- 
stead of through their Co-operatives. 

These hoardings of money they 
stuffed into bottles and sealing these 
bottles buried them in safe places, 
esteeming themselves very prosperous. 
Presently they found themselves with 
so much paper money that they had to 
stow it away in sackfuls, and they 
gloated over their great good fortune, 


(Continued in March issue.) 





AN ARGUMENT FOR A CREDIT UNION LAW 


It is a physical impossibility for the Secretary of the Bureau to attend 


on 


GENTLEMEN: We are gathered to- 
gether in the very important busi- 


ness of laws for 


of 


the 


making the people 
of 


advo- 


this State—you as a commitee 


body—we as 


Lhe 


law-making 


cates of a proposed law. 


sideration that is paramount—so para- | 


sole 


of 


indeed that it 
the 


mount is the con- 


sideration—is welfare 


pe ople. 


Does, then, the purpose of this bill | 


n theory serve a need? 
\ credit union is a 


savings and loan association, organ- 


ized 
three 


thrift 


purpe SES : 


(1) lo 

members ; 
for 
purposes at legitimate rates; (3) to 


promote 
(2) 


provident 


among the 


make loans to them 


educate in matters having to do with 


the investment and management of 
money. 
of 


and 


As a thrift agency it is one 
several all 


all 
too much thrift. 


such agencies good 


necessary. 


it union is but one of several good 
of thrift promotion, it 
features. To 


share 


plans 
unique 


credit union has a small par 


value—rarely more than five 


payable in weekly 
rarely 


The 


larger than twenty-five cents. 
purpose is to specialize in the 
able 
the habit of weekly saving. 

Can anything much come of such 
a plan? Seven years ago fifteen em- 
of the New 
phone & Telegraph Company in Bos- 


ployes Png land 


ton, Massachusetts, organized a credit | 
union, each paying in twenty-five cents | 


on a single share—a total of $3.75. | 


Today, as a result there 


credit unions composed of a total of| 


13,000 employes of the New England 


Telephone & Telegraph Company— 


telephone girls mostly—and the three | 


dollars and seventy-five cents 


grown in the seven years to approxi-| 


mately a million, three hundred thou- 


sand dollars. also 


specializes in the member’s conven- 


The credit union 


ience; it is located next to the pay 
master’s (if the 
credit industrial 
unit) 


window generally 
union is within 
that the 
Credit unions do their busi- 


ness through banks chosen by their 


an 


80 member can save 


easily. 


boards of directors and, as a net re- 
sult, brought to 
banks and no competition with banks 
results. 
But it 


new accounts are 


is in 
credit 


the credit field 
that the union serves a 
unique purpose; it has been esti- 
mated that from a minimum of 7% 
to a maximum of 15% of the people 
have adequate bank credit. 


this subject; if 


con- | 


| 
an 


the | 


| sharks. 





| 
averaged 


co-operative | 
. | 
under a State enabling act for 


to | 


There cannot be | 
But while the cred- | 


has | 
begin with, a| 





dollars | 
installments, | 


to save and to establish in him| 


Tele- | 


are eight | 


' 
have | 





Last | 





he could—this 
week I helped straighten out a chap 


who had borrowed $150. and who 
was obliged to pay a loan shark in- 
at the 
We organized a 

the 
one of our large eastern cities when 
that 1200 
of the employes had loans with loan 
The of 
charged on a hundred of the loans 
180%. That’s 
investigated usury 


terest rate of 240% per an- 


num. eredit union 


among municipal employes of 


investigation disclosed 


rate interest being 


usury. 1 


have in various 


| parts of the United States and have 


never failed to find the loan shark 


| . 
doing business wherever I have gone. 


Why? Because usury is the inevita- 


ble result of a combinaion of two 


circumstances—the acute need of 
credit coupled with a breakdown of 
credit resources at fair rates. It 
flourishes whatever the State law, 
because the law does not create re- 
sources to meet the need. The credit 
union solves the problem by supply- 
ing 
ferred 


credit. In above re- 
to 
ployes of the city now has assets of 
a hundred thousand dollars 
(the savings of these same folks for- 
to loan 


sharks), and they care for all their 


the city 
a credit union of the em- 


nearly 


merly in money bondage 


|own credit problems at bank rates, 
savings problem of the member least | 


the usurer has vanished. Not 
does the usurer bedevil the 


wage worker—but he takes it out of 


and 


only 


the small farmer—for the variety of 


usury is almost infinite. Farmer 
John, for example, is a very small 
operator, possibly a tenant farmer ; 
he goes to the country store for 
needed seed and fertilizer and pays 
the credit price—enough higher than 
the cash price to eliminate all possi- 


ble profit from his operations; for 


|security he gives a crop lien at a 


usurious rate of interest. 
wonder that farm tenancy is increas- 
The rural credit union enables 
him to buy co-operatively and to pay 


ing? 


cash and puts the heart into him to 
make his farming operations worth- 
while, 

The credit union is 
within a group and is completely co- 
operative—the money coming from 
the members of the group, being used 
for loans to them alone, being man- 
aged by them and with all profits 
divided among the members in inter- 
est and dividends. There is a great in- 
cidental educational process and 
credit union folks come to know 
something about “interest” and “prin- 
cipal” and “investment” and the use 
and management of money. 

Remember particularly, gentlemen, 
our primary field is the small loans 
field and it i» broad enough. We do 


Is it any! 


organized | 





every legislative hearing 


is about what he would say: 


not compete with the building and 
loan association or the commercial 
bank; the small loans field is not at- 
and the 


need for small loans service—for the 


tractive to either of them 
elimination of usury—is universal. 
Now, what of the proof of the pud- 
Nothing at all experimental 
The first credit 
the United States was 
in 1909. 
now credit union laws in 
seventeen additional states; the hun- 


ding? 
is offered to you. 
union law in 


enacted in Massachusetts 


There are 
in Massachusetts 
business last year of eleven 
the experi- 
ment has been in process of develop- 
ment in North Carolina since 1915; 
back of this substantial development 
in the United States is a credit un- 
ion development in the Province of 
Quebec beginning in 1900; back of 
that three-quarters of a 
century of credit union service in 
Europe. In 1914 the Russell Sage 
Foundation estimated that there 
were over 60,000 credit unions in the 
world with approximately fifteen mil- 
lion members, doing an annual busi- 
ness of approximately seven billion 
dollars. Commissions appointed by 
both Presidents Taft and Wilson to 
study the credit problems abroad re- 
ported enthusiastically in favor of 
credit union organization, and Presi- 
dent Taft, as far back as 1912, wrote 
to the Governors of all the states ad- 
vocating credit union legislation on 
the Massachusetts model. The Chair- 
man of the present Federal Trade 
Commission recently returned from 
Kurope and his report, recently filed 


dred credit unions 
did a 
million 


dollars; rural 


is over 


| with Congress, advocates a national 


system of rural credit unions. Bank- 
ers, businessmen, men high in public 
place, professional and folks 
of all sorts of opinion on other mat- 
ters, have joined repeatedly in en- 
dorsement of the credit union plan. 
Right now, in co-operation with the 
Personnel Section of the United 
States Post Office Department, credit 
unions of postal employes are being 
organized as fast as state laws per- 
mit. State Farm Bureau Federations, 
State Chambers of Commerce, State 
Federations of Labor, Manufacturers 
Associations, all have advocated 
credit union legislation. Publications, 
like Collier’s, The Century, the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association Journal, 
The Survey, of all sorts of opin- 
ions, have carried favorable articles. 

What, then, of this bill? Its theo- 
ry is correct; it seeks to meet a pub- 
lic need by bringing banking service 
to the masses of the people. The 
credit union plan has been tested and 
not found wanting. 


men, 








